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Notes of the Month 


President Eisenhower in Karachi, Kabul, and New Delhi 

‘Visit of personal discovery’ was President Eisenhower’s own 
description of his hurried visit to India (g-14 December); this no 
doubt applied equally to his shorter visit to Karachi (7-9 Decem- 
ber), and his few hours’ halt in Kabul on 9 December. From all 
accounts, the ‘pilgrimage in quest of peace’ (as Mr Nehru called 
it) was a tremendous success. If numbers are any guide, the size of 
the crowds who welcomed him in the three cities and their sur- 
roundings was eloquent. In Karachi, some 750,000 persons, half 
the city’s population, turned out to greet the President. Kabul’s 
population is 20,000: a crowd of 500,000 (consisting largely of 
tribesmen from the surrounding hills) cheered the President. The 
climax came in New Delhi, where a crowd 14 million strong 
gave the President the biggest and warmest welcome recorded in 
the city’s history, dwarfing the scenes during the visits of Mr 
Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev in 1955 and of Chou En-Lai in 
1954. It was, however, the spontaneity and sincerity of the masses 
that made their welcome real; and this was epitomized in Mr 
Nehru’s words to the President: ‘We have honoured you because 
you have found an echo in the hearts of our millions.’ 

Nevertheless, in the drama of enthusiasm and colour, the grim 
reality of the situation was not lost. The debate which took place in 
the Indian Parliament on the Government’s policy towards China, 
on the morning of Mr Eisenhower’s arrival, served as a reminder 
that the shadow of ‘the neighbour across the mountain’ still 
loomed over the Indian mind. And the MIG fighters of the Royal 
Afghan Air Force which escorted Mr Eisenhower’s Boeing 707, 
the Kabul airstrip constructed and maintained by Soviet personnel 
who watched his arrival and departure, the buildings and the 
vehicles plying around the airport—all gifts of Moscow—afforded 
on-the-spot proof of Soviet ‘presence’ in Afghanistan. 

Mr Eisenhower in fact warned the leaders of Afghanistan against 
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too much dependence on Moscow for technical and economic aid, 
and for his part gave assurances of the American desire to con- 
tinue assistance to Afghanistan ‘in its task of strengthening its 
economic and social structure’. The joint communiqué issued at 
the end of the talks affirmed that the President and the King had 
‘agreed to work unstintingly and patiently toward the elimination 
of international frictions and tensions’. 

It was, however, Karachi that provided probably the most dif- 
ficult item in Mr Eisenhower’s itinerary. Among subjects dis- 
cussed by him with the Pakistani President, Marshal Ayub Khan, 
were the need for greater economic and military aid to Pakistan, 
Chinese incursions, Karachi’s strained relations with Kabul, and 
Indo-Pakistan differences, particularly the Kashmir dispute, 
which, said Marshal Ayub, ‘is the problem of problems’. He 
expressed the hope that Mr Eisenhower’s visit to Delhi might help 
in the settlement of this twelve-year-old dispute. 

The Pakistanis were disappointed that the American President 
did not display ‘a more sympathetic attitude towards Pakistan’ in 
regard to Kashmir, and that he showed no eagerness to play the 
role of a mediator. Mr Eisenhower’s spokesman said, in reply to 
questions by Pakistani journalists, that the President was ‘not on a 
negotiating trip’ and was ‘not going to tell Mr Nehru what to do 
about Kashmir or for that matter anything’. The communiqué 
issued after the talks between the two Presidents merely said that 
they had discussed ‘relationships among nations of the area and the 
urgent desirability of finding solutions to the existing disputes’. 

While Mr Eisenhower’s goodwill tour of Pakistan was marked by 
evidence of Pakistan’s preservation of British ceremonial and 
organization, the scenes in India provided an even greater mass 
demonstration of goodwill and from the official aspects recalled the 
splendour of Viceregal days; while the enthusiasm of the masses 
excelled the drama of the Bulganin-Khrushchev tour. In the 
words of the New York Times, the Indian visit was ‘unquestionably 
a tremendous personal and propaganda triumph’ for Mr Eisen- 
hower. He, for his part, missed no single opportunity to win 
_ Indian public opinion: he paid tributes to Indians’ achievements 
since independence, to the spiritual and moral heritage of Gandhi, 
and, above all, emphasized ‘the common quest for peace’ pursued 
by both India and his country. 

Nevertheless, even such a personality as Eisenhower was not 
expected to persuade India to change her policies on basic issues. 
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For instance, Mr Nehru declared in Parliament, before Mr Eisen- 
hower’s arrival, that he was not going to ask for military help from 
the United States in India’s dispute with China. On Kashmir, he 
said that he would not raise the question himself with the American 
President. Mr Eisenhower himself made it clear that he would not 
seek to persuade India to abandon her policy of non-alignment, 
though he emphasized in his speeches the efforts of his country and 
its allies to maintain freedom. As for economic aid, the Govern- 
ment of India issued a statement emphasizing that Mr Nehru had 
not asked for more as a consequence of the visit. 

The effects of Mr Eisenhower’s visit to India will thus be of a 
long-term nature, mainly in the direction of improving the atmo- 
sphere between the two countries and ‘bringing about better 
understanding between them. As the correspondent of The Times 
observed, “The visit marked an achievement rather than a begin- 
ning. It showed how public feeling in India towards the United 
States, which not long ago was predominantly hostile, has swung 
to enthusiastic friendship.’ This change in the attitude of Indians 
towards the United States is so fundamental that it may have a 
salutary effect on public opinion in Asia, which has shown great 
signs of strain and nervousness since the Tibet crisis. And the fact 
that Mr Eisenhower talked the language which Asians understand 
so well was expressed in an Indian statesman’s comment: ‘Some- 
times it is as if Nehru were talking, rather than Eisenhower.’ 


Agreement on Antarctica 

Tue Antarctic Treaty signed in Washington on 1 December is 
impressive not least by reason of the vast area it covers, approxi- 
mately 6 million square miles, comprising all the area south of 
Latitude 60 degrees South, except the high seas. Twelve nations, 
seven of them claiming sectors of the territory and five with scienti- 
fic interest in the area, have declared that the whole Antarctic 
region shall be used for exclusively peaceful purposes and for a con- 
tinuation of the co-operation in scientific research begun during the 
International Geophysical Year. 

Activity in Antarctica has increased enormously in the last’ de- 
cade, culminating in the International Geophysical Year of 1957-8. 
Interest in the last unexplored continent of the earth may arise from 
a natural sense of adventure in advancing into the unknown and 
from scientific inquiry, or it may be economic, though, apart from 
whaling and sealing, the value of the economic resources is doubt- 
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ful. On the other hand, there may be a strategic interest. South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, as well as Argentina and Chile, 
are closely concerned with the possibility of Antarctica as a nuclear 
testing ground, as well as commanding a north-south air route and 
a southern sea route around the Americas. Mutually recognized 
political claims to sovereignty over sectors of the area running from 
the Pole to the coast in the pattern of slices of cake have been made 
in the past by five Powers, Great Britain with claims dating from 
1908, New Zealand from 1923, France from 1924, Australia from 
1933, and Norway from 1939. Inaddition, Argentina and Chile have 
overlapping claims against Great Britain and each other in the Falk- 
land Islands Dependencies and the Palmer Peninsula, based on 
‘proximity’ grounds, and backed by a strong emotional and national 
prestige appeal. 

Discussions, begun at the suggestion of President Eisenhower, 
have been going on for the past fifteen months between these seven 
nations and five others with purely scientific and exploratory inter- 
ests in the area, namely Belgium, Japan, South Africa, the U.S.S.R., 
and the U.S.A. South Africa, like Australia and New Zealand, has 
obvious proximity interests both from meteorological and possibly 
strategic points of view. The U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., though 
making no formal claims to any Antarctic sector, have taken a large 
part in scientific exploration during the International Geophysical 
Year, and have both made it plain during the last decade that they 
recognize the claims of no other Powers and will accept no political 
settlement of Antarctica to which they are not parties. 

The treaty signed by these twelve nations on 1 December estab- 
lishes Antarctica as an area to be used exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses, and for international co-operation in scientific investigation 
and in the preservation and conservation of living resources in the 
area. Nuclear explosions and the dumping of radioactive waste are 
prohibited, though in the event of the conclusion of international 
agreements concerning the use of nuclear energy, the rules estab- 
lished under such agreements shall apply to Antarctica. A mutual 
inspection system is set up to prevent any military activities, 
though military personnel and equipment may be used for peaceful 
scientific research in the continent. All territorial claims and dis- 
putes are suspended for the duration of the treaty, which is to run 
for thirty years; there is to be no renunciation of territorial claims in 
the area, but no acts may constitute a basis for asserting, supporting, 
or denying such claims, and no new claims may be made. 
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The treaty is a noteworthy achievement in international co- 
operation, if only by pointing the moral that agreement can be 
reached among Powers with widely differing policies in an area of 
possibly small economic and little known strategic value. Even so 
the agreement to co-operate freely in scientific research might per- 
haps be the forerunner of a similar agreement with regard to outer 
space. The shelving of territorial claims may help to solve by a pro- 
cess of inanition the conflict of claims between Great Britain, 
Argentina, and Chile, and may also meet the objection of the latter 
countries to the internationalization of an area which they claim to 
be within their sphere of influence. The area covered by the treaty 
does not, however, include the disputed Falkland Islands, and the 
high seas are specifically excluded. The inspection machinery set up 
to prevent any military activity is a n -v departure in international 
relations, though it would doubtless be over-sanguine to see in it a 
precedent for wider schemes connected with disarmament; each 
of the signatories to the treaty has the right to appoint observers 
from among its own nationals, with complete freedom of access at 
any time to any part of the area and to all stations, installations, and 
equipment, in order to carry out inspection, including aerial in- 
spection. Complete exchange of scientific information, plans, 
personnel, observations, and results is to be guaranteed between all 
the signatory nations engaged in scientific research in Antarctica, as 
applied during the International Geophysical Year, and, despite 
opposition at first on the part of the U.S.S.R. on the ground of the 
exclusion of some Eastern European countries, it is stipulated that 
there shall be co-operation with the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations and other international organizations with special 
technical interest in the area. 

A striking feature of the treaty is its stress on unanimity, a pos- 
sible harking back to the original principles of the United Nations. 
There are to be regular meetings of representatives of the contract- 
ing nations to consult together on common matters concerned with 
the implementation of the treaty. The first of these is to take place 
in Canberra within two months of its coming into force, and mea- 
sures to give effect to its principles are to be recommended to the 
respective Governments, if agreed by them all. Similarly, by unani- 
mous agreement, modifications and amendments of the treaty can 
be put into effect during the thirty years laid down as its specific 
term, at the end of which time any of the contracting parties may 
demand a conference to review the whole treaty and modify it, sub- 
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ject to ratification by all signatories. ‘The treaty itself is subject to 
ratification by all the signatory States, and thereafter shall be open 
for accession by any State which is a member of the United Nations 
or by any other State which may be invited to accede with the con- 
sent of all the contracting parties. Such newly acceding States may 
take part in the periodic consultations, so long as they demonstrate 
their interest in Antarctica by conducting substantial scientific 
research there. 

The question of sanctions against any State breaking the pro- 
visions of the treaty is not specifically covered. Inspection reports 
from the observers are to be transmitted to the consultative com- 
mittee, and disputes about the interpretation or application of the 
treaty are to be resolved by arbitration or mediation; legal disputes 
which cannot be resolved by negotiation are to be taken to the 
International Court of Justice. 

Antarctica, though still a region of largely unknown potentialities 
with little consequence except in the sphere of meteorology and 
natural history, must now be regarded as of political importance in 
view of the widespread recent activities undertaken there by the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In the light of this, the Washington 
agreement has considerable significance. 


Federation in Central Africa 
The 1960 Conference 


FEDERAL constitutions are normally created when peoples with 
strong regional loyalties wish to co-operate to achieve important 
permanent aims. The powers needed for these aims become the 
responsibility of the federal government; the regional governments 
retain control over matters of special local interest. Federal con- 
stitutions are therefore more appropriate to countries where the 
main political division is regional. Normally they represent a bar- 
gain among the political leaders of the regions by which popular 
support is won for the federal government. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, established in 1953, 
does not fit this pattern. It is a federation of a nearly independent 
Southern Rhodesia with two British Protectorates, Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia. The main political division in the three terri- 
tories is not regional but racial, and it cuts through all three terri- 
tories. Nevertheless the Federation does rest upon a real political 
bargain, a bargain between the European political leaders in the 
two Rhodesias and the British Government acting as a trustee of 
the African population of the two Protectorates. 

The local European leaders were primarily concerned with three 
things: to strengthen the economy of the whole area by bringing it 
under a unified economic policy of a single government, to limit the 
influence of the Colonial Office, and to secure dominant political 
power for the Europeans. The Federation was supported in Britain 
for different reasons. For some, no doubt, imperial arguments of 
securing control for people of British stock were decisive. But the 
debate over the Federation was never a straight imperial versus 
liberal contest. There were strong liberal arguments in favour of 
the Federation. It was presented and accepted as an essential en- 
couragement to a liberal and humane pattern of race relations in 
Central Africa that would be acceptable to both Africans and Euro- 
peans. African political and traditional leaders in both Protector- 
ates opposed the Federation strongly, arguing that it would mean 
political subjugation, not racial partnership, and that they would 
prefer to remain under direct British tutelage. But Britain exer- 
cised a tutor’s right to judge what is in the best interests of her 
wards, and the Federation was carried through. 

But why a federation? The economic advantage of closer co- 
operation could largely have been secured by a looser form of 
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association.’ The political objective of local European control sug- 
gested a full amalgamation. The choice of a federal union was in 
fact a necessary political compromise which the Europeans con- 
ceded because the British Government was not prepared com- 
pletely to transfer its responsibilities for the Africans of Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia. The Federation therefore rested upon a 
political bargain, a bargain not between the political leaders of the 
main communities but between the European leaders and the 
British Government. 

Seen in this light, the division of powers in the Constitution be- 
gins to make sense. African, but not European, agriculture and 
education are territorial responsibilities. So too are African land 
rights, law and order, native courts, and local government. To 
assure the continuance of British responsibility over these, Royal 
assent is required for any constitutional amendment to which a 
territorial legislature objects and, for the first ten years of the Con- 
stitution, any amendment to it must be supported by each of the 
three territorial legislatures, as well as by two-thirds of the Federal 
House. 

These federal arrangements were the main but not the only con- 
stitutional safeguards provided for African interests. An African 
Affairs Board was established with an independent membership to 
survey all proposed federal legislation and to report to the British 
Government any Bills which it felt were discriminatory against 
Africans. Bills thus reserved, and any electoral Bill, require a final 
Royal assent before becoming law. Britain also retains the right to 
legislate on any matter within the jurisdiction of the Federal or 
territorial Governments. The Preamble to the Constitution in- 
cludes the explicit assurance that the consent of the majority of the 
inhabitants must be secured before the Federation can advance 
to Dominion status. Finally, the Constitution provides that a con- 
stitutional conference should be held from seven to nine years after 
the establishment of the Federation. It is this conference which is 
due in the autumn of 1960. 

No one can predict what this conference will decide or what the 
preparatory Monckton Commission will recommend. But the fol- 
lowing are some of the most important of the general developments 
since 1953 which both must consider. 


‘ The collapse of the Central African Council in 1950 is evidence that such 
loose forms of association, in which no executive powers are conceded to the 
centre, are very difficult to run, especially if there are important differences of 
political policies between the co-operating territories, 
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The Ability to Rule. The Governments of the Federation have 
proved that they are able to govern, to maintain internal security, 
and to suppress possible opposition. Their self-confidence and 
bargaining power can therefore be expected to be high in 1960. 

The Capacity to Develop. Substantial foreign investments have 
been attracted to the Federation and the economy has become 
more diversified. The public finances of Southern Rhodesia, in 
particular, but also of Nyasaland, have benefited from the financial 
arrangements since 1953. It is true that effective economic co- 
operation does not normally require a political federation. But the 
continuation of these advantages might now be threatened by any 
dismemberment of the Federation or by a major sharing of power 
with Africans. There are two unanswered economic questions 
today. One is whether there would be serious economic conse- 
quences to any major increase in African political rights, whether, 
to quote Lord Chandos (then Mr Oliver Lyttelton), ‘if we gave 
them equal representation in the Federal Parliament we should 
completely dry up the flow of overseas capital’. The second ques- 
tion is whether economic development will decline if a large 
majority of the population remains seriously disaffected. It is a 
major part of the Central African dilemma that an affirmative 
answer is likely to be correct for both these questions and that their 
political implications are contradictory. 

The Constitutional Initiative of the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government, rather than the British Government, has had 
the initiative on constitutional questions since 1953. Many of the 
constitutional safeguards have proved unimportant. No Federal 
legislation has been disallowed by London. The British Parlia- 
ment has not exercised its constitutional right to legislate on mat- 
ters affecting Central Africa, and in 1957 the Federal and British 
Governments agreed to a series of conventions which, inter alia, 
committed Britain to exercise this right only on the request of the 
Federal Government. In Northern Rhodesia, still a British Pro- 
tectorate, the franchise which was introduced was similar to the 
Southern Rhodesian and Federal franchises. It is significantly less 
liberal than those of other British territories such as Kenya and 
Tanganyika which have important minority problems. But the 
most striking evidence of the shift in the balance of political power 
from London to Salisbury was the refusal of the Secretary of State 
to accept the advice of the African Affairs Board in 1956 that the 


? Hansard, House of Commons, 18 June 1953, col. 1261. 
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Federal franchise was discriminatory and ought to be disallowed. 
This Board has been recomposed and has now a majority of United 
Party members. It is unlikely again to pass an independent adverse 
judgment upon any important Federal legislation. It is fair to con- 
clude that British influence has been less than many had hoped and 
that the constitutional safeguards have been less significant than 
was expected. 
Partnership and Consent. There has always been much confusion 
over the meaning of partnership. But since 1953 the meaning at- 
tached to it by the Governments in Central Africa has become 
clearer. This view seems to be that individual Africans ought to 
receive the same rights and privileges as Europeans once they have 
advanced to a standard of living and a level of education equal to 
that of the Europeans. These few Africans will be expected then to 
find their place within the existing economic and political structure 
rather than to lead a wider African protest against it. It is not anti- 
cipated for the foreseeable future that so many Africans will reach 
these standards as to jeopardize European leadership. The fran- 
chises introduced since 1953 support this interpretation of partner- 
ship. They each specify high income and educational qualifications 
which are within the range of almost all Europeans but beyond 
almost all Africans, They also provide special lower qualifications 
which will permit more Africans to vote, but in each case care is 
taken that these specially qualified voters will have only a limited 
influence. In the Southern Rhodesian franchise, for example, once 
the specially qualified voters number one-sixth of the total roll no 
further special voters will be enrolled. In the 1958 Federal elec- 
tions, African voters were only 7 per cent of the Federal electorate. 

The social meaning of partnership is also clearer. The Govern- 
ment has used its influence to remove some minor but racially irri- 
tating evidences of open discrimination. More remain, but the con- 
trast between the official policies of the Governments of Ceniral 
Africa and of South Africa is evident and important. However, 
the basic discriminatory laws on which rest the Europeans’ 
economic and social life have not really been touched. Nor is it 
likely that any Government which depends electorally upon this 
minority could dismantle the framework of discrimination that 
exists over land, employment, urban residence, and the social 
services. 

If Europeans look to South Africa and feel the contrast is en- 
couraging, Africans look to British policy in East and West Africa 
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and feel the contrast is depressing. The Government’s view of 
partnership has not won and is not likely to win African support. 
Every indication is that Africans will insist upon achieving in the 
foreseeable future the same measure of political power as Britain 
has conceded to Africans elsewhere. 

The Polarization of Politics. Within the European community 
there has been a gradual but definite stiffening of a resolve not to 
lose political control. The political fate of Mr Garfield Todd is one 
example of this. Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia until 1958, 
Mr Todd acquired a reputation amongst Europeans as being too 
liberal. He was manceuvred out of the Prime Ministership and 
finally out of the Cabinet. He and his supporters failed to unseat a 
single United Federal Party candidate in the 1958 elections in 
Southern Rhodesia. They then joined a liberal and multi-racial 
group that had gathered about Sir John Moffat in Northern 
Rhodesia, But their Central Africa Party was able to win only three 
seats in the Northern Rhodesian election of March 1959, and these 
were in constituencies which had substantial African majorities. 
In contrast to the electoral ineffectiveness of liberal Europeans 
amongst their own racial group are the notable successes of the 
Dominion Party, which expresses the fears and ambitidns of the 
European minority more bluntly than does the United Federal 
Party. The Dominion Party campaigns for mass European immi- 
gration, for unquestioned European control, and, if necessary, for a 
dismemberment of the Federation, with Southern Rhodesia and 
the wealth-producing areas of Northern Rhodesia forming a white 
Dominion and the remainder of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land becoming an African State. Given the existing franchise, the 
Dominion Party is the only likely alternative to the governing 
party in both the Federal and the Southern Rhodesian Parlia- 
ments. Indeed in Southern Rhodesia in 1958 the Dominion Party 
actually won a greater number of votes than did the United 
Federal Party. 

African political opinion is less well organized and less articulate 
but its trend is equally clear. The experience of Federation has 
greatly accelerated and embittered African political development. 
In 1953 the Africans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland had 
requested continued British protection and a gradual advance to 
self-government. They had been willing to accept major special 
representation for the minority community. Since then hostility to 
Federation, at least with its present associations of white control, 
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has increased to the point of becoming a mass obsession, especially 
in Nyasaland. Radical nationalism, aroused by the’ Federation 
issue and stimulated by developments elsewhere in Africa, has 
grown in influence. Leadership is passing into more extreme hands. 
African faith in British protection has declined, and it is unlikely 
that African political leaders today would agree to a long period of 
British tutelage. Finally, some nationalists have begun to encour- 
age or at least to permit intimidation, threats of violence, and the 
willingness if necessary to press opposition to Federation beyond 
the limits of constitutional! protests. 

By the beginning of 1959, African nationalism had come to 
appear to the Governments of Central Africa to be threatening the 
whole constitutional structure. The Federation had thus reached a 
stage of political development which is only too familiar. The Con- 
stitution no longer provided an adequate channel for the expression 
or the achievement of nationalists’ aims. Britain has faced such 
crises in numerous other territories and in the process has de- 
veloped the wisdom to compromise, the ability to induce com- 
promise from others, and a constitutional inventiveness that have 
in most cases succeeded in guiding these nationalist ambitions into 
constitutional channels. But this is never the only alternative. 
Theoretically, at least, there is always the alternative of forceful 
supression. In Central Africa the two alternatives appeared to be, 
and probably were, either to cause an important shift of con- 
stitutional power to Africans or to use the police and the military 
to break the strength of the nationalist congresses. There are many 
ways of viewing the events of March 1959, but one of the most 
meaningful is to see them as marking the choice of this second 
alternative by the Governments of Central Africa. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONFERENCE OF 1960 
_ The 1960 conference will be the last occasion on which Britain 
will be in a position to exert an important influence on Central 
African constitutional developments. ‘This is not to say that the 
Federation will be granted Dominion status in 1960. But it is likely 
that British influence will be further diminished and that from then 
on the interrelation of political forces within Central Africa will 
shape its subsequent development. There is, however, no agree- 
ment in Britain on how her influence should be used. British 
opinion is perhaps even more divided today than it was in 1953, 
but the basic division is still the same. In 1960 the public debate 
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will range over a wide variety of specific problems. But there will be 
two fundamentally different viewpoints giving shape and meaning 
to these specific disputes. These underlying viewpoints can be 
summarized as follows. 

The first holds that the British Government either ought to, or 
has no alternative but to, grant further constitutional concessions 
without requiring any substantial change in the franchises of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, or the Federal Govern- 
ment. The most frequently heard arguments for this view are as 
follows. A European-controlled Federal Government will be a 
surer ally of Britain than any African Government; foreign invest- 
ment is more likely to continue if Central Africa remains under 
European rule, and such investment is essential if the area is to 
develop rapidly enough to provide for the growing demands of its 
expanding African population; this economic development is more 
important for Africans than political rights, and Africans, who can- 
not yet be expected to know their own interests, must be over- 
ruled if they do not recognize this; Africans are currently being 
misled by irresponsible extremists whom it would be disastrous to 
treat as responsible spokesmen. Responsible local Europeans are 
better able to judge the local situation and to plan for the future 
than any government in Whitehall with all its other more absorbing 
preoccupations. 

The core of the alternative and critical view is the belief that the 
Federal Government ought to or must win African support for 
Federation—admittedly a most difficult thing to achieve in the 
circumstances—and that to that end the African share of political 
power should be substantially increased, the right of an eventual 
secession should be granted, and the emergency restrictions on 
African leaders lifted. For these propositions the following are the 
main arguments. It would be a breach of Britain’s Protectorate 
obligations to transfer her responsibilities over the Africans of the 
two northern territories against their will to a government control- 
led by a white minority living in their midst; such a transfer would 
damage Britain’s international reputation, her claim to leadership 
in the Commonwealth, and her relations with the Africans of other 
territories under her rule; it would not secure a stable ally or an 
economically progressive State for, in the long run, a minority of 
one in twenty cannot rule in defiance of the will of that majority; 
Africans will not and ought not to be expected to accept the mini- 
mal political rights that are now offered to them; their continued 
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repression will only increase the present bitterness and make the 
final concessions harder to negotiate and more difficult to work. 

Clearly these two approaches to Central African problems are in 
fundamental conflict. They disagree over the nature of British 
interests, over the character of local European rule in Central 
Africa, over the strength, the permanence, and the legitimacy of 
Africans’ aspirations eventually to govern countries in which they 
are so large a majority. Differences over issues as fundamental as 
these are unlikely to be resolved by the discussions of this year. The 
Monckton Commission and the Constitutional Conference are 
likely to avoid these wider issues and to concentrate their attentions 
on specific constitutional questions. Yet it will be as difficult to 
reach agreement on most of these. The following are three of the 
more important specific constitutional questions that can be 
expected to be the crucial ones on which the conference will turn. 

Safeguards. Sir Roy Welensky has already suggested that 
Britain’s Protectorate obligations in Central Africa can be fully 
covered by constitutional safeguards and possibly treaty obliga- 
tions and need not be an obstacle to a programme for the early 
achievement of self-government. It is certain that critics will reject 
this and argue that such safeguards will be of minor importance 
once the reality of power is securely held by the minority. They 
will urge that the Preamble precludes any such programme for 
independence as long as African opposition is so strong and that, 
before Africans can be expected to accept the Federation, the 
Federal franchise must be much broader. 

Constitutional Advance in Northern Rhodesia. Sir Roy Welensky 
has dropped his insistence that the Federation should be granted 
Dominion status in 1960. His main intention now is to secure con- 
stitutional advances in Northern Rhodesia and possibly Nyasaland 
which will bring these two territories close to the status achieved 
by Southern Rhodesia in 1923. If this is conceded in Northern 
Rhodesia without any change in the franchise, then the local Euro- 
pean minority in Central Africa will have achieved a final and de- 
cisive transfer of power in its favour. It would control the legis- 
latures and Cabinets of three Governments in the Federation, the 
Southern and Northern Rhodesian Governments and the Federal 
Government. Against this, any lingering powers of withholding 
Royal assent or reserving legislation would not be important. A 
later granting of Dominion status would add little to the actual 
control and power over internal affairs which the European 
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political leaders would already be exercising. To see its significance 
is to realize why this issue of Northern Rhodesia’s franchise and 
her constitutional progress will be central in 1960. It will also pro- 
vide a test of Britain’s intention and ability to keep her earlier 
promises to Africans. In 1953 the Secretary of State stated that the 
Preamble ruled out any advance to Dominion status or to ‘a status 
which will end in Dominion status without the agreement of the 
majority of the inhabitants. I give a categorical assurance about 
that.’? 

The Right of Secession. African leaders and liberal critics both 
insist that this right must be given to Nyasaland and possibly to 
Northern Rhodesia, post-dated perhaps to operate only after 1965. 
Any settlement in 1960 which does not concede this will be un- 
acceptable to African opinion in the two Protectorates. Yet to con- 
cede it will threaten the whole constitutional structure. It is easy to 
see why this issue will demonstrate in the clearest and sharpest 
form the conflict between those who are willing to proceed in 
Central Africa in the face of African hostility and those who insist 
on first winning African co-operation. 

R. C, PRATT 


The Outer Seven 
Buying Time in the European Trade Dispute 


Tue Stockholm agreement setting up a European Free Trade 
Association has the effect of highlighting the economic conse- 
quences of a division in Western Europe. Though it enables seven 
of the O.E.E.C. countries to go forward in reducing trade barriers 
for a limited proportion of their European trade with some benefit 
to all, the scheme has little to commend it except as a step towards 
resolving the trade dispute which is dividing Western Europe, and 
it is as such that it must be judged. 

The Stockholm agreement was initialed on 20 November 1959 
by Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Portugal—seven countries drawn together by a com- 
mon approach to the European trade problems which the abortive 

1 Hansard, House of Commons, 24 June 1953, col. 1969. 
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all-West-European Free Trade Area negotiations had sought to 
solve. Barring unforeseen ratification difficulties, these seven coun- 
tries will, on their own, begin on 1 July 1960 the process of dis- 
mantling over a period of ten years barriers to trade in industrial 
goods with each other until none remain.' As a result, the European 
Economic Community of the Six will be matched by a second group 
of trading nations in Western Europe which, like the Six, will be 
committed to grant tariff and quota concessions to member coun- 
tries without obligation to extend these to non-members, be they 
fellow Europeans or in the world at large. The Six, of course, go be- 
yond this not only by defined plans for integration in other fields but 
also by preparing for a common external tariff and commercial 
policy. In other words, as these two groups face each other, they are 
each committed to grant exclusive concessions to fellow members 
but, in addition, the Six are preparing to alter, as to the rest of the 
world, the tariff wall of each of its members towards the Seven,? 
whereas there is no matching commitment affecting imports by the 
Seven from the Six. 

The first thing that strikes one about the new trade grouping is 
that from the economist’s point of view it is an ill-balanced, artificial 
creation, as French commentators, such as, for example, the in- 
tensely antagonistic Employers’ Federation (Patronat), have not 
been slow to point out.* One country of the Seven—Great Britain— 
exceeds in importance all the others taken together, be it in total 
population, in combined national income, or in total value of trade. 
The group is geographically scattered, with Austria, Switzerland, 
and Portugal trading far more with their respective neighbours than 
with Britain or the Scandinavian countries.. The total of manu- 
factured goods imported by the members of the group derives to 
the extent of only about one-quarter from fellow members, as 
against one-half bought from the Six. On the export side, the three 
Scandinavian countries, closely interdependent and with consider- 
able sales to Britain, are alone in relying more on markets in their 
own grouping than in the other. Moreover, in the ‘Little’ Free 
Trade Area limits are set to trade creation—and to a lesser extent 
also to trade diversion—by the fact that besides Britain, the giant 


a Free Trade Association: Text of Convention and other Documents 
at Stockholm on 20 November 1959 Ss 906), London, "{.M.S.O. 
In creating the common outer tariff, Benelux and Western Germany will 
haup totam toes Coenand to eastside, ond theme Will bo 0 low in the case 
of the comparatively less valuable market comprised by France and Italy. 
® The Times, 15 Octaber 1959. 
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among the Seven, only Austria has comparably high tariff protec- 
tion, whereas the other members tend to have highly specialized 
industries and there is a wide range of goods not generally produced 
in these countries on which duties charged are nil or quite low. This 
is simply a reflection of the fact that the Seven have come together 
not because of inherent economic merits of the scheme but because 
of a common approach to the situation created by the Six. It has the 
important consequence of ensuring against any possible danger that 
the scheme in itself may weaken the determination of the Seven to 
seek an understanding with the Six, let alone that it may tempt them 
to build an exclusive trading bloc. 

Nevertheless the inherent economic advantage to its members of 
the association of the Seven—even measured against the prospects 
of the Economic Community—is not as empty of promise as might 
at first sight appear. The total population of about 88 million in the 
seven countries is not much more than half that of the Common 
Market countries, but on the average they have a higher living 
standard and their gross national product measures up to nearly 
two-thirds of that of the Six. They are also more dependent on trade 
than the Common Market countries considered as a group. The 
Outer Seven imported in 1958 manufactured goods to the value of 
£2,445 million, compared with combined imports of {£2,870 
million-worth into the Community of the Six. The respective share 
of the largest importer in each group was {£734 million for Britain, 
and £848 million for Western Germany. 

Individual industries, particularly in Britain and Sweden, in- 
clude not a few which may expect to benefit from showing their 
paces in increased competition, whereas some others, such as 
British paper manufacturers, and watch and clock makers, have 
viewed the plan with apprehension. This bears witness to the fact 
that scope for improved and more rational use of resources does, in 
fact, exist. But clearly any such benefits cannot be compared with 
the gains in productivity that may be expected from the integration 
of the Six Common Market countries, provided that their purpose is 
not frustrated by market-sharing arrangements or other obstacles. 
However, if the scheme helps to acclimatize industry in the seven 
countries to the rigours of keener competition, one useful purpose 
will have been served. 

? Denmark is a low-tariff country but in a special position, since, in the past, 
she has freely used quota restrictions to protect domestic industries. Portugal 


may be discounted, since, as a developing country, she will be allowed to spread 
the tariff-dismantling process over twenty years. 
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So much for trade creation, but the Stockholm agreement also 
provides the means of diverting trade through offering tariff ad- 
vantages in the markets of the Outer Seven to suppliers within that 
preferential area to the exclusion of suppliers in the Economic 
Community of the Six. This does nothing to increase world trade but 
amounts simply to meeting discrimination with discrimination. For 
instance, the threat that British motor manufacturers will be pro- 
gressively put at greater disadvantage in, say, Belgium, as compared 
with their German competitors, is countered by threatening a tariff 
disadvantage for German motor manufacturers in competition with 
British suppliers in, say, Sweden. From the point of view of the 
Outer Seven an opportunity is thus offered of compensation for ex- 
clusion from trade concessions which the Six grant to each other. 
Over and above this, an economic incentive is also provided for the 
Six to seek accommodation with the Outer Seven, which, it is 

, will sooner or later change their intransigent attitude. 

And, indeed, of the two groups, the Six have a greater stake in 
the markets of the Seven relative to their total exports than the 
Seven have in those of the Six. Nevertheless, there would not seem 
to be much immediate prospect that this type of pressure will 
succeed in reviving negotiations for an O.E.E.C.-wide multilateral 
treaty of association, unless political conditions change. Western 
Germany would inevitably be the key sufferer, but as the most im- 
portant trader of the Six, with competitive and expanding export 
industries seeking outlets, with an export trade highly concentrated 
in Western Europe and a larger market for her manufactures within 
the Outer Seven than within the Six, she has all along had an 
economic incentive to favour a wider European Free Trade Area. 
Both German industrialists and Professor Erhard, the Minister of 
Economics, have been consistently pressing for this but—as the 
British were rather late to realize—in Dr Adenauer’s eyes the build- 
ing of a united six-nation community has always come first. It is the 
attitude of France which is decisive today more than ever before, 
and, despite the striking success of her financial and economic re- 
form programme, the time for this hitherto highly protectionist- 
minded and relatively self-sufficient country to feel concern over 
export outlets is not yet in sight. 

Forecasts of the probable impact on West European trade of the 
formation of the two trade groupings involve intricate exercises 
which must take account of both trade creation through genuine 
economic integration and trade diversion through margins of pre- 
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ferences created by one group against the other in implementation 
of the respective treaties. A tentative general assessment of this im- 
pact was recently published by the Economic Commission for 
Europe’ which pointed out that Belgian exporters were likely to be 
least affected, those of France and Italy somewhat more, whereas, 
at the other extreme, Western Germany, Great Britain, Austria, and 
Switzerland might be affected most. When comparing the prob- 
able effects on Western Germany and Britain, an examination of 
advantages and disadvantages to the two countries from tariff pre- 
ferences and economic integration in their respective grouping has 
led to the somewhat surprising conclusion that ‘the ultimate irapact 
on the exports of the two countries may not be very different.’* 

But the E.C.E. report itself indicates that such forecasts, even if 
more thorough than the present one, are hazardous, since the two 
trading groups will operate in conditions subject to continuous 
change whereas the secondary effects of their measures, on in- 
dividual countries’ balances of payments for instance, are highly 
problematical. It might have been added that an all-important 
question mark is the way in which the Common Market will be 
operated, whether it will live up to the promise of liberal policies and 
how successful its integration efforts will prove to be. The future 
external tariff policy of the individual ‘Little’ Free Trade Area 
members is another unknown quantity. 

This much, then, can be tentatively said about the direct effect of 
the Stockholm agreement upon European trading prospects on the 
assumption that accommodation between the two trading groups 
does not materialize. The next, and one would hope more realistic, 
question is whether the agreement has enhanced the chances of 
reaching an understanding which would eliminate discrimination 
between the two groups. 

Some of the anticipated advantages from this point of view follow 
from what has already been said. Meeting discrimination with dis- 
crimination is not likely, by itself, to break the deadlock, but it 
causes anxiety not only in Germany but also among France’s other 
Common Market partners and may, in any case, enhance the bar- 
gaining position of the Outer Seven. In addition, the scheme offers 
some compensation to the Outer Seven and thus makes it easier to 
exercise patience until a lasting solution can be found. It detracts 
from possible unco-ordinated bilateral bargains with the Common 


1 E.C.E., Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 11, No. 2, September 1959. 
? ibid., p. 13. 
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Market which the smaller among the Outer Seven would have to 
make from a weak position. In this way the opening for a multi- 
lateral solution is kept intact and a possible situation avoided which 
was recently likened by M. Sergent, the Secretary-General of the 
O.E.E.C., toa wheel with the Six forming the centre and the others 
the spokes—that is, linked with the Six but not with each other, 
thus losing the benefits of free access to each other’s markets. At the 
same time, Britain’s decision to link her fortunes with the Scandi- 
navian countries, Austria, and Switzerland limits the conditions on 
which she can come to terms with the Six and would seem to place 
out of court the kind of close relationship with the Common Market 
canvassed by some sections of opinion in this country.! 

Another kind of argument is that technically negotiations will be 
facilitated by the formation of the Outer Seven, since talks involv- 
ing delegates from seventeen countries proved cumbersome. Some 
also believe that the Six would be more favourably inclined to the 
linking of the two groups, each retaining its own identity, than to 
the setting up of free trade area institutions which they tend to 
view as a threat to the pursuance of their own integration plans. 

A scrutiny of the terms of the Stockholm agreement shows that, 
in so far as the removal of internal tariffs and quotas is concerned, 
the provisions are carefully synchronized with those of the Com- 
mon Market treaty so that if a compromise is reached it will be 
simply a matter of extending the concessions from one group to the 
other.? But otherwise the provisions do not depart from the basic 
conceptions of the ill-fated Free Trade Area. Agriculture, for in- 
stance, is in principle excluded, though Danish interests have been 
accommodated through bilateral agreements with Britain and 
Sweden, granting tariff concessions on Danish bacon and other agri- 
cultural products—a step, incidentally, which doubtless turned the 
scale in Denmark in favour of joining the Outer Seven and thus 
created the pre-condition for its establishment. 

One of the main stumbling blocks in the Free Trade Area 
negotiations had been disagreement on the methods or, indeed, the 
possibility of ensuring conditions of ‘fair’ competition in a trading 
system in which external tariff policy was allowed to be free. ‘Origin’ 


1 Political limitations are set by the ‘neutrality’ of Austria, Switzerland, and 
Sweden. Possible harmonization of outer tariffs would be easier in the case of 
Britain, which has a tariff level rather similar to the proposed common tariff of 
the Six, than in the case of the low-tariff countries. 

* The Free Trade Area Association provides for a 20 per cent tariff cut on 
1 July 1960 to come level with the Common Market and a further eight cuts of 
10 per cent. Rules for quota increases are also matched to those of the Six. 
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rules, it was argued, would not insure against the possibility of low- 
tariff countrics enjoying an advantage in low-cost raw materials and 
semi-manufactures and in trade being ‘deflected’ to them. In the 
Stockholm agreement ‘origin’ rules are applied in combination with 
procedure for consultation and complaints. For the rest, there are 
rules of competition and escape clauses and, in general, a tendency 
to rely on solving problems as they arise. Hopes are being built on 
proving that a free trade area can work. But however successful the 
experiment may be, one cannot doubt that, if desired, a case against 
the equal effectiveness of a wider free trade area could be made out. 
At all events, a year or two must pass before the new trade group 
can show its paces. Its institutional provisions are light: a Council 
of Ministers with unanimous vote where new obligations are con- 
cerned, and voting by simple majority (not weighted, as in the in- 
stitutions of the Six) on matters such as escape clauses and dealing 
with complaints. The headquarters is planned to be with the 
O.E.E.C. in Paris to facilitate contact with the Six. 

To sum up, the creation of the Outer Seven grouping does not 
give anything away in advance in any bargaining involved in break- 
ing the present deadlock; it contains no feature that is likely to be 
decisive in finally succeeding in breaking the deadlock; but it has 
great advantages in giving time to seek a new approach. 

But how will the passage of time affect the present issues? No con- 
clusive answer can be given. Uncertainty as to future trade relations 
between the two trading groups is bound to have some unfavourable 
economic effects. It is not that serious discrimination arises im- 
mediately, for the institution of the Common Market is but gradual 
and the common external tariff is not due to make itself felt until 
1962 unless the six countries decide to follow French proposals. 
But long-term investment plans of business firms are bound to be 
influenced. However, these dangers can be exaggerated, since, if in 
due course the Common Market is successfully reconciled with 
freer trade throughout Western Europe, economic expansion 
should go far to counteract the initial maladjustments. 

Another reason for haste is the vulnerable position in the interim 
period of the smaller countries who are heavily dependent on trade 
relations with the group of which they are not members. Austria is 
an outstanding example. But looked at in another way, the very 
existence of close integration between the two groups surely offers 
considerable insurance that sheer economic pressure will bring 
ultimately workable conciliation arrangements. Already there are 
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signs that private business enterprise, which, inside the Common 
Market, has eagerly grasped the new opportunities offered, may 
play its part in keeping the door open between the two groups. 

The arguments that speak for patience are related to the situation 
inside the Common Market. The chance for the Common Market to 
develop genuine self-confidence, the consolidation of France’s 
financial rehabilitation programme, the possibility in the future of 
less emphasis on political and more on economic integration, might 
all, it is believed, enhance negotiation prospects. On the other side, 
time is needed to show how the Outer Seven arrangements will 
work, 

The British Government’s apparent view, in face of France’s 
present intransigent attitude, that there is no point in restarting 
negotiations until there seems to be some chance of success, is 
reasonable enough provided this does not lead to complacency. 
The reality of the present situation seems to be that the nationalist 
approach of the French and the federalist approach of the ‘Euro- 
peans’ make common cause in insisting on the Common Market’s 
absolute exclusiveness. 

But the European trading problem must be seen against the world 
background. The days of the post-war dollar gap are over and the 
present United States balance of payments problem calls for com- 
mon European and international action. It also raises apprehension 
about latent American protectionism and has made the Americans 
more wary of discrimination against their own export trade. 

At the time of writing it is difficult to foresee the outcome of 
present cross-currents in diplomatic activity. This, in turn, will 
affect both the immediate future and the conditions in which 
Western Europe’s long-term dilemma will have to be solved. Two 
policy trends inside the Common Market have been causing some 
concern. One, reflected in the ‘Hallstein proposals’, consists of 
pointed emphasis on treating non-members in Western Europe in 
exactly. the same way as the United States and the rest of the 
G.A.T.T. signatories. The other is the probability of a speeding up 
of the Common Market time-table. Applied in conjunction, these 
two lines of policy bring the prospect of significant discrimination 
between the Six and the Seven nearer. But, in themselves, they 
need not destroy hope of agreement on common all-West-Euro- 
pean action when, through limits to what can be done in the world 
context, conciliation becomes imperative. 

The present period of economic expansion in Western Europe 
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happily minimizes the dangers involved in leaving the basic issues 
in the European trade dispute temporarily unresolved. There are 
some in this country who put their faith in the cohesive force of 
common economic problems which affect all countries of Western 
Europe in their relations with the outside world. Be this as it may, 
a lasting accord, when it comes, will probably have to be but part of 
a general reconciliation not only in the economic but also in the 
political and strategic fields. In the meantime, Western unity may 
best be served by a not too dogmatic approach to ‘bridge building’ 
and, whilst pursuing every possibility for negotiation, by keep- 
ing in sight a true perspective about trade advantages and dis- 
advantages. 
M. G. 


Indian Reactions to the Chinese Border 
Incursions 


THE crisis which arose in Tibet in March 1959 severely shook 
India’s sense of security, and this was reflected in the comments of 
newspapers and Opposition political leaders. Writing as early as 
22 March when the news of the Tibetan revolt had just begun to 
reach India, the Hindu, a leading newspaper of the south, referred 
in an editorial article to the grave implications for India’s security 
of a Chinese advance in Tibet and observed: “The Chinese carto- 
graphers still include certain parts of India in their maps and their 
soldiers have even occupied a little of Indian territory. We expect 
these matters to be settled without much fuss and, one hopes, to 
our satisfaction.’ 

The Sunday Standard, another English weekly newspaper pub- 
lished simultaneously from four centres in India, dwelt upon the 
fact that the developments in Tibet, coupled with the grant of 
military aid to Pakistan by the United States, had much disturbed 
Indian minds. The developments in Tibet had not only given a new 
insight into the mind and face of China, but also a new awareness 
of India’s vulnerability. ‘Our studiously cultivated pose of lofty de- 
tachment,’ the newspaper wrote, ‘has given way to something like 
panicky concern for our security, which was reflected in the recent 
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defence debate in Parliament. No longer were heard the usual de- 
mands for cuts in defence expenditure. On the contrary, M.P.s 
went to the length of questioning the wisdom of the economies 
voluntarily effected by the Defence Ministry.’! The general un- 
easiness about Chinese actions and intentions found expression in 
the speeches of prominent Indian personalities who participated 
in a discussion meeting in New Delhi on 17 April. ‘If other people 
[i.e. the Chinese] think they should consolidate their control and 
military position in Tibet,’ Dr H. N. Kunzru, the veteran public 
leader, declared, ‘surely India has a right to think of her own future 
position vis-d-vis her north-eastern part.’* Other speakers at the 
meeting dwelt upon the ‘profound implications’ of the Tibetan 
developments for the entire Himalayan region of Ladakh, Bhutan, 
Sikkim, and the N.E.F.A. (the North-Eastern Frontier Agency of 
India, inhabited by the Nagas and other hill tribes south of the 
McMahon Line). 

This reaction was instinctive, because the facts of Chinese 
border incursions and the differences between the Governments 
of India and China were not yet generally known. The Govern- 
ment of India was in possession of fuller facts and information, but 
was not ready to substantiate these fears of the public: it obviously 
hoped to avoid irritating the Chinese Government unduly over 
matters which till then were undoubtedly minor, and thereby 
destroying the chances of an amicable settlement of points under 
dispute. Yet the Government evidently felt sufficiently uneasy 
about the Chinese moves not to maintain complete silence as 
hitherto. ‘I do not mean to say that our security is now challenged 
or in immediate danger,’ the Indian Prime Minister, Mr Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, said in Madras on 14 April, ‘but we have to think of 
what might happen also in future.’® 

During the following months the fears about Chinese intentions 
and the problems of maintaining India’s territorial integrity from 
an attack from the north came up again and again in one form or 
other alike in Parliament,‘ in the press,® and in the speeches of 

1 Sunday Standard page 19 April 1959, editorial. See also commentary 
by B. G. Verghese, “The National Scene’, in the Times of India (Bombay), 
"95 “yt Ae (New Delhi), 18 April 1959. 

% Free Press Journal (Bombay), 15 April 1959. 

* Debates in the Lok Sabha (the Lower House) on 22 and 27 April, reported 


in The Statesman, 23 and 28 April 1959; and in the Rajya Sabha (Upper House) 


on 4 May, reported in The Statesman, 5 May 1959. 
be ‘Editorial articles in the Amritbazar Patrika (Calcutta—henceforth cited as 
Patrika), 23 April (‘China and India’); Delhi Hindusthan Standard (New Delhi), 
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public leaders,‘ and Tibet also frequently came into prominence 
in these discussions and in the editorial articles of leading national 
dailies.* Despite all this uneasiness about developments in Tibet— 
which also had some direct repercussions adversely affecting the 
movement and trade interests of Indian citizens in Tibet*—public 
opinion was still unprepared for the greater shock, involving a con- 
siderable slice of Indian territory, which was soon to come. 


THE BORDER INCIDENTS OF AUTUMN 1959 


The first major indication of serious border trouble between 
India and China came in Mr Nehru’s reply to an adjournment 
motion and a short-notice question in the Lok Sabha on 28 August. 
He then disclosed that a small Indian reconnaissance police party, 
consisting of an officer and five others, while proceeding towards 
the Khurnak Fort in Jammu and Kashmir in India had been ap- 
prehended by a stronger Chinese detachment on 28 July, some 
miles from the border inside Indian territory, and that the Chinese 
had established a camp at a place called Spanggur well within 
Indian territory. On a protest from the Government of India, the 
Chinese had released the captured Indians but had refused to va- 
cate the territory, claiming it as part of China. No reply had been 
received to a subsequent Indian Note expressing surprise at this 
claim. He further disclosed that the Chinese had built a road from 
Gartok towards Yarkand, in Chinese Turkestan, which encroached 
upon a part of Indian territory in north-eastern Ladakh, and that 





21 July (‘Say Out, Please’); Pioneer (Lucknow), 25 June 1959 (‘Dalai Lama 
Speaks’). See also the report of the Staff Correspondent of the Hindustan Times 
(New Delhi), 15 May 1959. 

! Deliberations before the All-India Tibet Convention held in Calcutta, 30 
and 31 May 1959, reported in Patrika, 31 May, 1 June 1959; statement of Mr 
H. V. Kamath, leader of the Praja Socialist Party, to pressmen in Bhopal on 
19 July (Delhi Hindusthan Standard, 20 July 1959). 

® See, e.g., editorials in Patrika, 22 June (‘Call to Conscience’), 8 August 
(‘China and the Himalayas’); The Statesman (Calcutta and Delhi), 3 July (‘In 
Exile’); Hindustan Times, 22 June (“The Dalai Lama Speaks’), 2 July (‘Dalai 
Lama’s Future’); Indian Nation (Patna), 23 June (“The Dalai Lama’s Version’); 
Hitavada (Nagpur and Bhopal), 23 June (“Tibetan Problems’), 9 August (‘Indo- 
Tibetan Trade’); Pioneer (Lucknow), 24 June, 9 August; National Herald 
(Lucknow), 30 June (“Tibet and U.N.’), 8 August (‘Indo-Tibet Trade’); Free 
Press Journal (Bombay), 7 August (“Trade with Tibet’), 14 August (‘Turn- 
ing the Cheek?’); Times of India (Bombay), 3 July (“Tibetan Affairs’), 11 July 
1959 (‘Changes in Tibet’). 

* See statement by Mr Nehru in the Lok Sabha on 6 August on difficulties 
experienced in India’s trade with Tibet (Patrika, 7 August 1959). On other diffi- 
culties experienced by Indian citizens in Tibet, see statement of the Deputy 
Minister for External Affairs in the Lok Sabha on 11 August (Patrika, 12 August 
1959). 
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one of the two parties sent to reconnoitre the area about a year 
earlier had been arrested by the Chinese. 

Mr Nehru then referred to the latest incidents, of 7 and 25 
August. In the first instance an armed Chinese patrol, approxi- 
mately 200 strong, had violated the Indian border at Khinzemane, 
north of Chuthangmu, in the Kameng Frontier Division in Assam 
in north-eastern India. When requested to withdraw, the Chinese 
had actually physically pushed back the Indian patrol party, which 
consisted of only about a dozen men. The Indians retook the post 
after the Chinese had vacated it. But the Chinese had again come 
back and had demanded that the Indian picket should immediately 
withdraw from the area, which the Indian policemen had refused 
to do. There had been no firing. In the other case, on 25 August 
a strong Chinese detachment had crossed into Indian territory in 
the Subansiri Frontier Division in that area of Assam at a place 
south of Migyitun and had opened fire. There had also been similar 
forcible occupation of Indian territory at Longju. 

Mr Nehru said that there was absolutely no doubt about India’s 
border with China, but as the border had not been physically 
demarcated along its entire length the Government of India was 
willing to discuss with China the question of minor adjustments 
here and there. ‘But,’ he added, ‘from such information as we have 
received and which I have placed before the House, when their 
forces come, envelop our checkposts, and capture them after firing, 
it is not the normal peaceful way of approaching these questions [of 
border adjustments], even if there is a dispute. Therefore this mat- 
ter becomes a much more serious one than some incidental or 
accidental border affray.’! 

The Prime Minister’s statement was flashed by all the news- 
papers in India on their first page and many gave an eight-column 
heading* describing China as aggressor. The statement was inter- 
preted in Parliamentary circles as marking the end of an era of 
Sino-Indian friendship and the beginning of an era of controversy 
and strife.* 

‘A New Menace’ was how the Patrika (29 August, editorial) 
characterized the Chinese border incursions. It drew attention to 
the Chinese plan for grabbing the territories of Nepal, Bhutan, 
and Sikkim and endorsed Mr Nehru’s declaration re-confirming 


* Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs: Prime Minister on Sino- 
Indian Relations, Vol. 1—in Parliament (1959), Pp. 95- 

* See, for example, Patrika, 29 August 1959. 

3 ibid. (report of its special representative at New Delhi). 
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the McMahon Line as the limit of India’s north-eastern frontier 
and India’s interest in the maintenance of the territorial integrity 
of Bhutan and Sikkim. Practically the entire press endorsed the 
Prime Minister’s stand. The Statesman in a leader on 30 August 
wrote: ‘As is customary in disputes of this kind, the precise loca- 
tion and sequence of events can be deliberately blurred. But one 
fact is clear: the Chinese forces involved displayed a hostility that 
is at marked variance with their country’s past protestations of 
friendship for India and was unexpected even in the coolness 
between the two capitals since the rape of Tibet.’ The Hindu 
(x September) commended the Prime Minister’s ‘sober presenta- 
tion of facts’, his ‘dignified restraint in comment’, and his ‘evident 
anxiety to be fair to the other side’, and it expressed the hope that 
‘the Chinese Government will soon realize the dangers inherent in 
the forward policy pursued by their military patrols on India’s 
border’. 

In response to demands from M.P.s a White Paper* was pub- 
lished early in September containing documents bearing upon 
Sino-Indian relations since 1954. It was disclosed that ever since 
1954 there had been minor disputes on the border, arising from 
the absence of precise boundary demarcation at those points. It was 
further shown that, as early as 22 March 1959, Mr Nehru had 
written to Mr Chou En-lai about the withdrawal ‘of Chinese forces 
from the parts of Indian territory upon which they had forcefully 
encroached, but after five months no reply had been received. 
Immediately after the publication of the White Paper, however, a 
reply came from Mr Chou En-lai.* It was from that letter that 
Indians first learnt that the Government of China held almost the 
entire length of the Sino-Indian boundary to be a disputed area. 
Not only that, but the Chinese Premier put all the blame for the 
border incidents upon India and accused her of aggressive actions 
against China. The Chinese Premier’s letter was followed by the 
release of a 2,000-word official statement by the Hsinhua (official 
Chinese) News Agency which, among other things, accused India 


Cf. editorials in the Indian Nation, 29 August (‘China’s Cold War’); The 
Statesman (Calcutta and Delhi), iy 30 yay men Hitavada, 1 September (‘Sino- 
Indian Border Relations’); The Proneer, 2 September (‘Knocking on the North’); 
and the Hindu, 1 September 1959 (‘ Border Troubles’). 

8 Government of India, Ministry of External oo Notes, Memoranda and 
Letters exchanged and Agreements signed between the Governments of India and 
China 1954-1959-—White Paper No. 1 (New Delhi, 1959). 

* Text in Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs: White Paper 
No. 2 of 1959, pp. 27-33. 
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of : (i) drawing her map in such a way as to cut 38,000 sq. km. deep 
into Chinese territory along the Sinkiang-Tibet-Ladakh border; 
(ii) invading several places which were claimed to be Chinese terri- 
tory along the Tibet-Punjab-Uttar Pradesh frontier; and (iii) 
annexing 90,000 sq. miles of Chinese territory along the Assam- 
Tibet border.* 

Rejecting these claims as ‘fantastic and absurd’, Mr Nehru said 
in the Lok Sabha on 12 September: ‘When India referred to these 
[Chinese] maps in the past, she was told they were old maps and 
China would revise them.* That was a totally inadequate answer, 
though it was some kind of postponement of answer. But now the 
real thing is, this is more definite. They [the Chinese] hold by it [the 
Chinese map] when we do not exactly know where their line is. 
This kind of treatment or behaviour—that is, claiming a large tract 
of Indian territory as Chinese—does seem to me very improper for 
one nation to treat another, even much more so among nations 
which have been friendly.’* Mr Nehru met the points raised by 
Mr Chou in a further letter on 26 September. 

There followed a temporary halt in Chinese forward movements 
until late in October, when India was shocked to learn of the attack 
on Indian patrol policemen on the Ladakh border by an armed 
Chinese detachment, resulting in the death of nine Indian police- 
men and injury to several others (the Chinese did not disclose the 
number of dead or injured, if any, on their side). The Government 
of India sent a strong protest Note demanding the immediate re- 
lease of the captured Indians and evacuation of Indian territory. 

The Amritbazar Patrika (25 October, editorial) characterized the 
episode as ‘Stabbing while Smiling’ (the reference was to Chou’s 
friendly acknowledgement of Nehru’s greetings, received shortly 
before, on China’s National Day) and asked, ‘Is it possible to treat 
such surprise attacks as a prelude to friendly negotiations?’ The 
Nagpur Times (26 October, editorial) described the incident as ‘the 
last straw for India’s patience and neutrality’: it exploded once for 
all ‘the fondly nurtured fiction that China may be interested in 
settling the border dispute with India in any friendly spirit’. 

A section of the press strongly criticized the Government of 
India’s lack of firmness in dealing with the Chinese. “The seven- 
teen‘ policemen who laid their lives in the height of Ladakh,’ the 

es ; 

® of Ole Oo vn aa of 3 November 1958 (text in White 


Paper No. 1 of 1959, p. 47). ® Times of India, 14 September 1959. 
The number was subsequently verified as nine. 
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Hindustan Times (26 October, editorial) wrote, ‘are as much the 
victims of a policy which has wantonly neglected national interests 
as of Chinese expansionist adventures.’ On the same day the Indian 
Express, another critic of Nehru’s policies, wrote: ‘Mr Nehru’s 
habit of countering each new act of Chinese aggression with a 
Niagara of words has begun increasingly to dismay India’s people 
and to embolden the Chinese.’ There was no doubt about the 
nation’s anger at this outrage.! Even the Communist Party of 
India condemned it. 

The Government of India’s second White Paper, published 
early in November,’ containing the text of letters and Notes ex- 
changed between the Governments of China and India on the 
border dispute since the end of August, disclosed a steady de- 
terioration in their mutual relationships. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND PARTY REACTIONS 


The deterioration in relations between India and China has been 
frequently discussed in both Houses of Parliament during the past 
four months. There were many adjournment motions and anxious 
questions about the various border incidents. The Government 
was strongly criticized for its failure to keep the nation informed 
about the fact of Chinese incursions into Indian territory which 
had been going on ever since 1954. Mr Nehru in reply explained 
that he had thought it would be possible to arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory settlement without undue publicity. The Govern- 
ment’s policy in relation to China came under fire from the Praja 
Socialist, Jan Sangh, and Swatantra Party members, who accused 
it of timidity and half-heartedness. India’s advocacy in favour of a 
seat for China in the United Nations, and especially her opposition 
to discussion of the Tibetan question there, constituted particular 
targets of attack. Ironically enough, the Communists appeared to 
be the sole Opposition supporters of the Government. 

All the political parties and groups—with the exception of the 
Communist Party of India and two small splinter groups in West 
Bengal known as the Socialist Unity Centre.and the Forward Bloc 
Marxists—were unanimous in their denunciation of the Chinese 


! Cf. editorials in Delhi Hindusthan Standard, ag mae (‘Ladakh Outrage’); 
Deccan Chronicle (Secunderabad), 25 October (‘Pig Hunting?’); Anandabazar 
Patrika (Calcutta—an influential Bengali daily), 25 October; Hitavada, 27 
October 1959 (‘Bellicose China’). 

® See above, p. 27. 
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actions. The Congress, the Praja Socialist Party,* the Jan Sangh,* 
the newly founded Swatantra Party,* and the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party® all pledged support to the Government in its stand 
against Chinese encroachment. The general criticism of the 
Opposition parties, with the exception of the Communist Party, 
was that the Government was pursuing a policy of appeasement 
towards China.* The President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha declared that the ‘continued insult’ by China ‘to the 
sense of our national prestige is a direct proof of failure of the 
foreign policy of the Nehru Government’.’? The Praja Socialist 
Party and the Jan Sangh were most vocal in demanding a firmer 
policy towards China. 

Even the Communist Party of India was forced to criticize 
China publicly. However, its ill-conceived policies made it the 
chief political casualty, and the Party found itself in the midst of 
the gravest internal crisis in its history. Its dilemma lay in the 
obvious difficulty of reconciling its much vaunted ‘proletarian 
internationalism’ (which, on the principle that a Socialist country 
can never be an aggressor, did not permit it to recognize aggression 
by a Communist country) with the political expediency of retaining 
the allegiance of the Indian masses, who had been profoundly 
shaken by what they regarded, rightly or wrongly, as perfidious 
behaviour on the part of the Chinese Government. Mr A. K. 
Gopalan, Deputy Leader of the Communist group in the Lok 
Sabha, told a public meeting in Gaya on 31 August—three days 
after the Prime Minister’s authoritative announcement in Parlia- 
ment—that ‘the much publicized intrusion on India’s border by 
China is nothing but a bogey by newspapers and a deep-rooted 
conspiracy by the Western imperialists and vested interests for 
whom Indo-China friendship is an eyesore.’* The Party thought 

? See resolution adopted by the All-India Congress Committee at its Nagpur 

session (Patrika, 24 September 1959). Another resolution was adopted by the 
poor committee of the Indian National Congress on 10 November (Patrika, 
11 November 1959). 

® Resolution at the Silver Jubilee Conference of the party in Bombay 
on 5 November (Hindu, fs November 1959). 

* Resolution passed by the working committee of the All-India Jan Sangh on 
20 September in New Delhi (mana (Calcutta), 21 September 1959). 

* Cf. statement of Mr K. M. Munshi, the Swatantra Party leader, inaugurating 
the s Convention in Punjab on 25 October (Patrika, 26 October 1959). 

tatement of Mr T. K. Chowdhury, General Secretary of the Revolutionary 
“nt i in Calcutta on 30 August (Patrika, 31 August 1959). 
co th B. Kripalani called the policy ‘Chamberlain-like’ (Times of India, 


; , Patrika, bs ae 1959. 
* Patrika, 2 September 1959. 
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that a revival of the slogan ‘Hindi Chini Bhai-Bhai’ (‘Indians and 
Chinese are brothers’) would remove all the difficulties. Neverthe- 
less the continued violation of Indian territory by Chinese armed 
forces opened the eyes of some leaders, including the veteran Mr 
S. A. Dange (whose sixtieth birthday was recently celebrated 
throughout the Communist world by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions) and Mr A. K. Gopalan. But the Party was not yet 
prepared to take a definite stand either for or against China; in- 
stead, its Central Executive, at its Calcutta meeting, adopted a 
resolution stating that neither the McMahon Line (claimed by 
India as her north-eastern boundary) nor the Chinese maps (which 
included within China a considerable area south of that line) 
should be taken as a pre-condition for starting negotiations to- 
wards a settlement of all outstanding issues between India and 
China. There was no condemnation of China.? This resolution was 
promptly greeted as ‘positively dishonest and mischievous’ .* 
This double-talking resolution shattered the morale of many 
Communists, and the Maharashtra and Poona Units openly 
passed resolutions repudiating it. A meeting of the Party’s policy- 
making National Council was convened to consider this cleavage. 
Under pressure from the general body of members the National 
Council substantially modified the Calcutta resolution, acknow- 
ledging the McMahon Line as the limit of India’s north-eastern 
boundary and even endorsing the Government’s stand with regard 
to Ladakh. The Party was not yet prepared to call China an 
aggressor (although it had earlier condemned the Chinese shooting 
in Ladakh), and it accused such parties as the Jan Sangh and the 
Swatantra Party, the leadership of the Praja Socialist Party, and 
some influential elements inside the Congress of launching a cam- 
paign of hatred against China and urged people to beware of ‘the 
activities of such parties’.* This resolution, too, apparently failed to 
satisfy some of the leading Party members, whose feelings were re- 
flected in the refusal of the Executive of the Maharashtra Com- 
munist Party Committee to endorse it.5 But, at least on the surface, 


* Statement of C.P.1. Secretariat (Statesman (Calcutta), 20 September 1959). 

® For full text of the resolution see Hindu (Madras), 27 yrs owe 1950. 

* Editorial in Patrika, 28 September 1959 (‘Parting of Ways?’), See 
Mahesh Chandra’s ‘Political Commentary’ in The Statesman, 30 Herd 
1959: ‘Had the Communist Party tried to pM de its anti-national and un- 
Indian character it could not have done better than through the resolution 
which its Central Executive released at Celoutta last week.’ 

‘ For full text of the Meerut resolution see Hindu, 15 November 1959. 

5 Free Press Journal, 2 December 1959. 
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the Party fully upheld the policies of the Government of India, 
and even the most vocal among its pro-Chinese elements also 
endorsed Mr Nehru’s letter of 16 November! to the Chinese 
Premier.? Many people, including the Congress Chief Minister of 
Orissa State, Dr H. K. Mahtab,' asked the Government to place a 
curb upon the Communist Party, but Mr Nehru declined to do so.* 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S POSITION 


The Government of India was at first inclined to dismiss the 
border incursions as a trifling matter arising out of a misunder- 
standing on the part of local Chinese troops. But the receipt of 
Premier Chou En-lai’s letter of 8 September convinced the 
Government that China’s differences with India were no simple 
matter. Yet even then it did not consider that China would resort 
to deliberate armed incursion into India’s territory. Even as late as 
21 October, Mr Nehru was telling pressmen in Calcutta that he did 
not think there was any ‘major idea’ behind the Chinese incursions. 
The news of the outrage in Ladakh, in which nine Indians had 
been taken completely by surprise and killed, inflamed public 
opinion in the country, and it was further stiffened by the Chinese 
replies to the Government of India’s Note. The extent to which 
Mr Nehru’s views about China had undergone a transformation 
since 21 October was shown by his remark at the convocation of the 
Dronacharya Sanatan Dharam College at Gurgaon, near Delhi, on 
29 November, when he exhorted everyone to realize that ‘these 
dangers are not only for the present, but may remain for many 
years to come. We have to face this challenge by increasing our 

a) 

The considered view of the Government of India towards 
China was outlined on 27 November in the Prime Minister’s reply 
at the end of the Lok Sabha’s three-day debate on the Sino- 
Indian border issue. Mr Nehru accused China of a ‘breach of 
faith’ against India, who had all along championed her cause. He 
emphasized that it was absurd for the Government of China to 
imagine that it could sit on or crush India, just as it was equally 
absurd for anyone in India to think he was going to sit on China. 
He thought that the prospects of a future where the two giant 
nations of Asia were constantly ‘at each other’s throat’ was bad for 

1 2 Patrika x 
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(Statesman, 4 December 1959). 
* Hindustan Times, 30 canker 1959. 
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the future, bad for China, and bad for India, or for Asia, and a war 
between them would be a great tragedy. The Government of 
India had realized, he said, even when it had recognized the Chin- 
ese Communist Government, ‘that a strong China has been norm- 
ally an expansionist China throughout history. That has been the 
case and we saw it and felt it.’ The rapid rate of population growth 
in China faced the world with an explosive situation. 

‘People think,’ Mr Nehru added, ‘that in spite of all that has 
happened on our borders and elsewhere it has made no great 
difference. ‘That is not correct. It has made a tremendous difference 
not only to the Government’s present relations with China but also 
to what may happen in the future. That is something very obvious 
from the widespread and deep-seated reaction in India. There is no 
doubt about that. . . The reaction has been powerful, from children 
in a primary school to grown-up people. I have ventured some- 
times to ask people to be calm. But I might tell you that I was 
proud of that reaction.’ He asked everybody to realize the gravity 
of the situation created by China: ‘If,’ he said, ‘unfortunately the 
situation worsens we shall have to become a nation in arms. Let 
there be no mistake. Every single activity and planning will have 
to be conditioned by the major fact that it is a struggle for life and 
death.’ 

He had earlier indicated that an attack on Bhutan and Sikkim 
would be considered an attack of China. Now he extended that 
protection to the Himalayan State of Nepal as well, with which 
India is associated by a treaty of friendship.* 

‘The Lead We Waited For’ was the title of the editorial of 
28 November in which the Hindustan Times, the influential daily 
in the nation’s capital, greeted Mr Nehru’s speech. “The country 
has waited long enough for the kind of lead the Prime Minister 
gave in his reply to the debate on the Chinese threat on our 
northern borders. We now know where we stand and, rather more 
important, so do the Chinese.’ And this paper, which had earlier 
criticized Mr Nehru’s lenient policy towards China, added: ‘We 
have been among those who have not appreciated Mr Nehru’s 
patient handling of the situation, and we still claim that the Chinese 
did not deserve his infinite pains to understand them and to make 
them see reason. Nevertheless we are proud today that we have a 
Prime Minister in whom the people have so much basic trust that 
he can emerge from the cloud he has been under with his strength 


1 See Patrika and Hindustan Times, 28 November 1959. 
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unimpaired, his popularity undimmed, his leadership unchal- 
lenged.’ 


Commenting on the debate in Parliament, the Amritbazar 
Patrika(28 November) said that ‘though the debate took party lines, 
can it be denied that the Prime Minister has emerged with his 
hands much more strengthened than before?’ 

The Hindu (29 November) referred to the ‘triune note of unity, 
self-reliance, and determination’ reflected in the speeches of 
members belonging to all parties and groups, which had revealed 
that they had really no quarrel with what the Prime Minister had 
characterized as the Government’s basic policy—friendship with 
neighbouring States and non-alignment with any military bloc. 
‘Our Prime Minister has spoken for our people,’ it said, and warn- 
ed that ‘China would be making a grave mistake if she believed that 
India was divided on any issue which affected her honour and 
integrity. Our country and our Parliament have witnessed such 
demonstrations of unity as should make her pause and ponder.’ 

Referring to Mr Nehru’s speech as the enunciation of a ‘Nehru 
Doctrine’, the Times of India (1 December) said that the extension 
of the protective wing of India to prevent any aggression upon 
Nepal ‘is nothing more than a recognition of physical imperatives 
and it was addressed as much to the people of India as to foreign 
Powers’. 

The Government of India all along indicated its willingness to 
discuss with the Chinese Government all reasonable points about 
the border, but it understandably could not agree to give up a sub- 
stantial portion of Indian territory which belonged to her histori- 
cally, politically, and culturally, for no other reason than that the 
Chinese wanted that territory. Mr Chou, in a letter of g November, 
had suggested that both China and India should withdraw their 
forces twelve and a half miles on either side of the McMahon Line, 
and proposed a conference between himself and Mr Nehru to dis-. 
cuss the situation. Explaining India’s stand, Mr Nehru in his reply 
of 16 November to Mr Chou said: ‘I should like to repeat what I 
have said in a previous communication, that this entire frontier 
was a peaceful one for a long time and there was no conflict or 
trouble there. It is only recently that conflicts and difficulties have 
arisen in regard to the frontier. These difficulties have not arisen 
because of any action that we have taken. The cause of the recent 
troubles is action taken from your side of the frontier.’ Expressing 
his desire for a peaceful settlement of the disputes, he stressed the 
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need to avoid border clashes and to adopt the necessary measures 
to that end. He pointed out that there was disagreement even about 
the facts of possession, which made the observance of the status quo 
exceedingly difficult. But to avoid entanglement on the definition 
of the status quo he suggested as an interim measure that in the 
Ladakh area the Government of India would withdraw all per- 
sonnel to the west of the line which the Chinese Government had 
shown as the international boundary in its 1956 maps, while the 
Chinese Government should withdraw its personnel to the east 
of the international boundary which had been described by the 
Government of India in its earlier Notes and correspondence and 
shown in its official maps. He was willing to meet the Chinese 
Premier, but certain preliminary steps had to be taken before such 
a meeting could take place. Mr Chou En-lai’s reply did not arrive 
till 18 December, and then proposed a meeting on 26 December. 

It may be pointed out, in summing up, that never before in the 
past twelve years has the country been so angry and so united as it 
was against the offensive Chinese actions and pronouncements 
affecting India. People took the border incidents with China far 
more seriously than they had the earlier incidents on the India- 
Pakistan border which were undoubtedly of a far smaller magni- 
tude and were in an altogether different category. The Chinese out- 
rages caused some—though they were in a minority—even to sug- 
gest a joint India-Pakistan defence arrangement against China, 
but that suggestion was categorically rejected by the Government 
of India which reiterated its adherence to the policy of non- 
involvement in bloc rivalries. 

S. C. SARKER 


Bulgaria’s Economic Leap Year 


WHEN at the end of 1958 Bulgaria embarked on her ‘Great Leap 
Forward’, observers in the West saw in the spectacular raising of her 
industrial and agricultural targets a sign that the Bulgarian Com- 
munists were abandoning the Moscow road to follow Peking. The 
announcement in December 1958 of the formation of the first Bul- 
garian ‘commune’ at Botevgrad, despite its hasty withdrawal the 
next day as a ‘gross mistake’ for which the responsible editor would 
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be punished, tended to confirm the impression that the visit of the 
Bulgarian Politbureau’s grey eminence, Vulko Chervenkov, to 
China in the early autumn had inspired the Party leaders with mis- 
sionary zeal to hasten Bulgaria’s transition from socialism to Com- 
munism by applying Chinese shock methods to her retarded 
economy. 

But although some features of the campaign for economic acceler- 
ation—such as the merging of co-operative farms into larger units 
incorporating local industry and the local trade network, the tech- 
nique of the mobilization of the masses, the plan to shift women 
from homes to factories by relieving them of housework and child- 
care, the direction of white-collar workers, intellectuals, students, 
and schoolchildren to manual labour, and the adoption of the slogan 
‘great leap forward’ itself—strongly resembled the Chinese pattern, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that Soviet ideological influence 
was on the wane in Sofia. Official pronouncements to the contrary 
were quite emphatic. The matter was settled conclusively when 
Chervenkov himself, in an article in the organ of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, minimized the ideological 
importance of the Chinese communes, echoing the Soviet view that 
they were a form of socialist social organization and not a short-cut 
to Communism.! 

That Soviet Russia remains a model for sedulous imitation in all 
fields of the nation’s life, irrespective of the country’s specific con- 
ditions and needs, was explicitly stated by the first secretary of the 
Central Committee, Todor Zhivkov. In his report to the third 
ordinary session of the Bulgarian National Assembly in March 
1959, which endorsed his famous January proposals, or ‘theses’, for 
the economic leap, he said: ‘Our socialist State, independently of the 
historic traditions and particularities of our country, will develop 
exactly along the road followed by the Soviet socialist State, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the basic laws for the development of the 
Soviet socialist State.’* 

Indeed, the wholesale administrative and economic reorganiza- 
tion of the Bulgarian State machine which came into force in March 
1959, the disbandment of the machine-tractor stations, the in- 
troduction of ambitious schemes for land reclamation, the streng- 
thening of the trade unions as ‘organizers and managers of socialist 


* Rabotnichesko Delo, 15 = 1959. The Chinese themselves retreated on 
of the communes at the December 1958 Plenum of the 

Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party. 
* Novo Vreme (the Central Committee’s theoretical organ), October 1959, p.21. 
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competition in industry’, the revival of youth brigades as a labour 
reserve, and the proposal for a revision of the Constitution on the 
ground that it no longer reflects correctly the conditions created by 
the victory of socialism in town and country, are exact replicas of 
the reforms championed by Mr Khrushchev in Soviet Russia. A 
characteristic example of the indiscriminate emulation of Soviet 
practice is the recent law for the reorganization of education, which 
aims at obliterating the difference between intellectual and manual 
labour by turning schools into a training ground for industry and 
agriculture. The decree on the development of education in Bul- 
garia, issued in July 1957, was scrapped barely eighteen months 
after it came into force, in order to bring Bulgaria into line with 
Khrushchev’s November 1958 pronouncements on ‘strengthening 
the ties between schools and life’. Ironically, the preamble to the 
1957 decree listed among past mistakes requiring reform that of ‘the 
mechanical transplanting of Soviet school experience’.* 

Not only are the Bulgarian Communist leaders the model dis- 
ciples of the Soviet Union—a position which has made them highly 
unpopular in other satellite countries—but theirs is also the most 
dogmatic of all Soviet bloc parties. Bulgaria is probably the only 
country in the Soviet orbit where portraits of Stalin are still dis- 
played in Government buildings. Vulko Chervenkov, all-powerful 
Stalinist dictator of Bulgaria until March 1954, has suffered only 
a partial eclipse. After Stalin’s death he had to give up his post of 
first secretary of the Central Committee to Todor Zhivkov, but he 
retained the Premiership until the April 1956 plenary meeting of 
the Central Committee, which implemented the decisions of the 
Twentieth Soviet Party Congress for the liquidation of the ‘cult of 
personality’. Early in 1957 he was chosen to carry out the Party’s 
repressive cultural policies against the ‘revisionist’ writers and in- 
tellectuals as Minister of Education and Culture, a post he held until 
the Seventh Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party in June 
1958, when his mission was considered accomplished. As deputy- 
Premier and member of the Politbureau he still wields considerable 
power behind the scenes. Chervenkov’s successor, Todor Zhivkov, 
a representative of the new type of Communist leader, the apparat- 
chik, who has come to the fore throughout the Soviet empire with 
the advent of ‘collective leadership’, owes his rise to the protection 
of Chervenkov, with whom he appears to maintain a close alliance. 
There has thus been no basic change in the leadership of the Bul- 

1 Izvestia na Presidiuma na Narodnoto Sobranie, No. 59, 1957. 
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garian Communist Party since the death of Stalin. Even after 
Khrushchev’s secret report at the Twentieth Soviet Congress, the 
Bulgarians showed extreme reluctance to join in the general de- 
nigration of Stalin. Bulgaria’s Prime Minister, Anton Yugov, 
summed up the attitude of the leadership when he said in Moscow 
four months after the Hungarian rising: ‘If they call us Stalinists 
because we are hard and irreconcilable against opportunism and 
revision, then we feel honoured in accepting such a reproach.’! 

The Bulgarians seem to have the full backing of the Kremlin for 
their ‘great leap forward’. At the Twenty-first Soviet Party Con- 
gress, at which Mr Khrushchev decreed that all countries in the 
socialist camp would enter the final stage of Communism more or 
less simultaneously, he went out of his way to justify ‘leaps’ from an 
ideological point of view as a means of shortening the distance 
between the advance-guard of Communism and more backward 
socialist countries. ; 

The decision to accelerate the economic development of Bulgaria 
by stepping up the third Five-Year Plan, approved by the Seventh 
Party Congress in June 1958, was dictated by the need to synchron- 
ize planning with the Soviet Seven-Year Plan, which aims at over- 
taking the West in per capita production. At the November 1958 
plenary session of the Central Committee, Zhivkov said: ‘As a party 
which must help to bring about the triumph of Communism over 
world capitalism, we are obliged to contribute to the shortening of 
the time limits for overtaking capitalism and to win the battle 
against time.’ In this race Bulgaria’s role has been defined by Come- 
con (the Council for Mutual Economic Aid—the organization for 
East European economic collaboration) in accordance with long- 
term plans for economic integration, based on a division of labour 
between members of the East European bloc according to the 
natural resources of each country. 

Agriculture and light industry, two branches which have been 
neglected by the Communists in the past, are now receiving special 
attention in an attempt to redress the balance of the national 
economy. This was badly upset by two Five-Year Plans, which, by 
their indiscriminate emphasis on heavy industry, violated common 
sense in the name of Marxist theory. This policy, which imposed 
great suffering on the population, has effectively changed the face of 
the country. In 1939 agriculture accounted for some 75 per cent, in- 
dustry for some 25 per cent of the country’s economy. After fifteen 


1 Radio Sofia, 18 February 1959. 
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years of Communism, that relation has been practically reversed in 
favour of industry. The annual average increase of industrial pro- 
duction in the years 1948-58 was about 16 per cent, while the aver- 
age annual increase in agricultural production was only about 2-4 
per cent. It is hardly surprising that in these conditions the country’s 
rural production has been unable to satisfy the demands of industry 
for raw materials, to supply sufficient forage for livestock, or enough 
food for the growing population. 

Investments for 1959 show a doubling of the previous year’s 
allocation for agriculture, and a significant readjustment in the 
division between heavy and light industry in favour of the latter. 
The proportion of industry’s total allocation given to heavy in- 
dustry dropped from 85-1 per cent in 1958 to 69-5 per cent in 1959, 
while that for light industry jumped up from 14-9 per cent in 1958 
to 30°5 per cent in 1959. However, only part of this money is being 
channelled into production of consumer goods for the home market, 
the bulk being intended for factories processing rural raw materials 
such as vegetables, fruit, sunflower, cotton, and tobacco for export. 

In accordance with Comecon directives, the new plan aims at 
developing those branches of Bulgaria’s economy for which there 
exist the most favourable natural conditions. But there is no evidence 
that the new trend in favour of agriculture and light industry means 
an abandonment of the policy of heavy industrial development, as 
some observers have inferred. In his speech of 28 October 1959 at 
the enlarged plenary meeting of the Central Committee which dis- 
cussed problems of building, Zhivkov stressed the continued pre- 
ponderance of heavy industry (metallurgy, engineering, heavy 
chemicals, electrification): of the total volume of capital invest- 
ments for 1960-5, 14 per cent is earmarked for agriculture and 60 
per cent for industry, of which about 78 per cent is for heavy in- 
dustry.! This continued emphasis on industrialization, besides be- 
ing in full accordance with Marxist-Leninist dogma, has a definite 
political purpose. Bulgaria is the show-window of Communism in 
the Balkans, and her industrialization must serve as a propaganda 
example for comparison with development in capitalist Greece and 
Turkey and revisionist Yugoslavia. Such a comparison was made 
by Khrushchev in person at the Seventh rei of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party.? 

Industry must now double its production by ‘ugha; compared 
with the 62 per cent increase originally laid down in the third Five- 


1 Rabotnichesko Delo, 3 November 1959. ® Trud, 4 June 1959. 
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Year Plan. The greater part of the increase is to come from a better 
utilization of existing production techniques and the streamlining 
of several works into amalgamated ‘combines’. The managerial 
rights of the trade union committees within the enterprises have 
been enlarged with the object of eliminating waste and red tape. 
Labour norms have been raised and incentives in the form of bon- 
uses introduced. The revival of Stakhanovism, or rather Gaganov- 
ism (the example now constantly held up to Bulgarian workers by 
press and radio is that of the Soviet shock-worker Valentina 
Gaganova) cannot be more popular with the hard-driven Bulgarian 
proletarians than the threat of labour direction hanging over their 
heads. At the plenary session of the Central Committee in Novem- 
ber 1958 Zhivkov gave a warning that workers who would not 
‘march in step with the nation-wide movement for the fulfilment of 
the Five-Year Plan in three to four years’ would be transferred to 
other ‘suitable’ jobs. 

It is in the critical field of agriculture that the regime’s targets are 
at their most utopian. Bulgaria, which before the war was mainly a 
country of small private landowners, ranks now as the second coun- 
try in Europe after the Soviet Union in the collectivization of its 
agriculture. At the Seventh Party Congress in June 1958 it was 
announced that more than 92 per cent of the country’s arable land 
was already in collective farms. The only difference between the 
Soviet kolkhozes and the Bulgarian collective farms is the nominal 
‘private’ ownership of the contributed land in Bulgaria, expressed 
in the payment of a special land rent. This difference is rapidly dis- 
appearing, as the Bulgarian peasants are under increasing pressure 
to renounce ‘voluntarily’ their right to receive rent for the land they 
brought into the collectives. In a country where 80 per cent of the 
population derived its livelihood from the soil and nearly every 
peasant owned his own land, collectivization has been unpopular 
even among village Party members. In 1950 widespread discontent 
led to riots in several parts of the country. 

The damage done to Bulgarian agriculture by the forced pace of 
collectivization was considerable. The failure to reach agricultural 
targets in three successive State plans (1947-8; 1949-53; 1953-7) 
led to the admission at the April 1956 plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee that agriculture had been affected adversely by certain 
Party policies which had deprived the peasants of material incen- 
tives, According to the directives of the Seventh Party Congress in 
June 1958, rural production was to be increased by 35 per cent over 
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the next five years. This was no mean target, but the ambitious 
planners of the ‘great leap forward’ have scrapped it and decreed 
that now agriculture is to double its production in one year and 
treble it by 1960. (In the State Plan for 1959, published in March, 
the agricultural target was somewhat reduced to a 73°9 per cent in- 
crease in the value of production over 1958 in terms of 1955 prices, 
but Government spokesmen continue to refer to the ‘doubling’ of 
rural production in 1959 as compared with the previous year.)* 

Although the volume of capital investments allocated to agri- 
culture and forestry for 1959 is nearly double that for 1958 (807-9 
million leva as against 412 million in 1958), it seems totally inade- 
quate for the planned increase of 73-9 per cent if one bears in mind 
that in the preceding decade the annual average increase in agri- 
cultural produciion was some 2°4 per cent. 

In agriculture, as in industry, the Communist leadership clearly 
hopes to achieve its astronomical targets mainly by the exploitation 
of existing labour reserves and the improvement of production 
methods. The amalgamation of the collective farms is considered 
one of the chief means of tapping the ‘hidden reserves’ in the na- 
_ tional economy. In four to five months the existing 3,452 collective 
farms were merged into 972 enlarged agricultural collectives.* 
These are shouldering a heavy programme of irrigation and land 
reclamation through terracing, drainage, and the filling-up of dis- 
used channels and dried-up rivers. Improved cultivation methods 
such as denser sowing and intensive use of fertilizers are expected to 
raise the average yields per decare* to the following: wheat 180 kg., 
maize 250 kg., sunflower 150 kg., cotton 110 kg., tobacco 85 kg., 
sugar beet 2,640 kg. 

As an incentive to the peasants, the system of compulsory State 
deliveries was abandoned with a belated admission that it was ‘un- 
fair’ to poorer farms. The establishment of unified State purchase 
prices for agricultural produce (roughly double the compulsory 
delivery prices) and a proposed new system of labour remuneration, 
calculated on the volume of net production and not on the basis of 
the ‘trudoden’ (working day) as hitherto, is meant to stimulate the 
peasant’s interest in increasing output. Although the merger is 
benefiting poorer farms, which now share in the profits from the 
higher yields of the more productive larger collectives, it is pulling 
back the richer farms, which find themselves in much the same 


1 Cf. speech of Ivan Prumov, Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, in Rabot- 
nichesko Delo, 26 November 1959. ® shid. 1 decare=0° 205 acre. 
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position as the ‘kulaks’ at the beginning of land collectivization. 
The proposed introduction of a fixed minimum daily and eventually 
monthly wage, designed to stem the flight from the land and to 
alleviate widespread unemployment in the towns, will in fact hasten 
the transformation of the Bulgarian peasants, once the proud 
owners of their land, into a dispossessed agrarian proletariat. 


Following the Soviet example, the machine-tractor stations were * 


abolished throughout Bulgaria, and their equipment is being pur- 
chased by the amalgamated farms from their ‘indivisible fund’. 
Although this move was popular, as the peasants resented the MTS 
both as instruments of Party control and because of the high pay- 
ment in kind demanded for mechanical service, it is not without its 
irony if one remembers that Communist mechanization in Bulgaria 
began with the confiscation of agricultural machines from private 
and co-operative farmers. The disbandment of the MTS has not 
resulted in less political control in the rural sector, for the simple 
reason that most of the directors of the newly amalgamated col- 
lectives are former county Party secretaries who can be trusted to 
carry out the Party line. The continued existence of a free market 
on which the peasants are allowed to sell the produce from their 
private plots has given the regime cause to complain that the pea- 
sants abuse this outlet and sell on the free market before they have 
fulfilled their contracts with the State trading organizations—a 
practice blamed in part for the breakdown of the distribution sys- 
tem which is causing serious delays in the fulfilment of the Plan. 
On 25 October 1959 the Bulgarian press and radio broadcast the 
announcement of the Central Statistical Department on the progress 
of the State Economic Plan for 1959. Before examining the results, 
a word of warning must be said about the nature of Communist 
statistics in general and Bulgarian statistics in particular. On the 
subject of their notorious inconsistency, vagueness, and unreli- 
ability one cannot do better than quote from an article which ap- 
peared in the November/December 1958 issue of the Bulgarian 
journal Statistika: 
In the desire to make use of more statistical data, in many articles and 
reports, even in papers of various institutes, offices, manuals, and refer- 
ence books, errors have been permitted both as to the authenticity of the 
data and as to the correct utilization of the material with the aid of which 
the confirmation or proof of one or another proposition was sought. On 
the one hand, even data published by the Central Statistical Department, 


or data found in available statistical papers, were not correctly used, while 
on the other hand data dealing with different periods which could not be 
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compared have been used; in other cases the economic content or mean- 
ing of the data utilized has not been understood. 

Although the juggling of figures is a time-honoured stratagem of 
Communist propaganda, there are signs that the Bulgarian regime 
is getting worried at the chaotic state of its statistics, incompatible 
with an efficient accounting system. As for the foreign observer, 
who saw in the easing of statistical information after Stalisi's death 
a welcome aid to research, he now finds himself wasting endless time 
in trying to read some sense into contradictory data reflecting as 
much muddle as evasiveness. 

The official announcement stated that the overall plan for in- 
dustrial production during the first nine months of 1959 was ful- 
filled to 100°4 per cent, or by 25-1 per cent more than the pro- 
duction during the same period in 1958. No absolute figures were 
given, but as the plan stipulated a 27-8 per cent increase as com- 
pared with 1958, it is difficult to see how the increase of 25-1 per 
cent can represent a plan fulfilment of 100-4 per cent. The progress 
report for the half-year published in July 1959, which was less 
reticent about quoting absolute figures, offers further evidence that 
the target is not being reached. It was announced that during the 
first six months the plan had been fulfilled to 101 - 4 per cent and that 
industry had produced 3,290 million leva-worth more goods than 
in the first half of 1958. Unless a considerable acceleration took 
place in the second half of the year, the increase for twelve months 
will thus be in the neighbourhood of 6,580 million leva, which falls 
considerably short of the 8,660 million leva target. That this 
acceleration did not, in fact, take place is borne out by numerous 
articles in the press from which it appears that over half of the thirty 
administrative disticts, into which Bulgaria has been divided since 
the decentralization reform of March 1959, did not fulfil their plans 
for industrial expansion.’ The canning, sugar, timber, and machine- 
building industries fared particularly badly. The failure of the can- 
ning plants, wine cellars, factories for forage mixtures, and other 
enterprises of the food industry to expand sufficiently to absorb the 
increased production in the rural sector has caused shocking waste. 
Thousands of tons of tomatoes, pumpkins, apples, cherries, etc. 
are decaying ungathered in the fields because the existing plants 
cannot process them, nor is there room for them to be stored.* 

High cost, low productivity, and poor quality remain the 


1 Cf. Rabotnichesko Delo, 6 November 1959; Otechestven Front, 30 October 
1959. ® Rabotnichesko Delo, 26 and 28 Jume 1959. 
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characteristics of Bulgarian industrial production. At the enlarged 
Party plenum convened in October 1959 to discuss problems con- 
nected with building, Pencho Kubadinsky, secretary of the Central 
Committee, said that in Italy one plant with forty workers produced 
20 million bricks, while in Bulgaria 400 workers were needed to turn 
out the same amount. He admitted that the ‘Lenin’ metallurgical 
plant, in which the Party has taken particular pride, is consistently 
supplying sub-standard production, and that some of the newly 
built cement plants are technically inferior to the ‘Vulkan’ cement 
factory built ten years ago.' Because of insufficient preliminary 
study of projects, many new plants can only work to half-capacity. 
The bakery combine in Dimitrovo, for instance, is said to have been 
planned and built in such a place that it is impossible to use it.? Bad 
quality and poor planning have resulted in the collapse of a number 
of warehouses, part of the sheet-rolling section of the ‘Lenin’ plant, 
the ferro-concrete bridge on the extended Sofia-Mezdra railway 
line, and other structures.* 

The progress figures for agriculture are even vaguer than those 
for industry. No figures for crop yields are given in the October 
announcement of the Central Statistical Department, though 
according to the Minister of Agriculture‘ the average yields ob- 
tained for wheat (117-7 kg. per decare) and sunflower (131 kg.) 
were records. Despite successes in the irrigation programme (the 
target of 2 million decares seems to have been achieved) there are 
sufficient references in official speeches to the unfortunate effect of 
‘drought’ and other ‘climatic calamities’ to suggest that the regime 
is seeking an excuse for disappointing results. On the eve of the 
anniversary of the October Revolution a secretary of the Central 
Committee, Mitko Grigorov, said that ‘in a series of collective farms 
and whole regions of the country, not affected by unfavourable at- 
mospheric conditions, the slogan of the Party for doubling agri- 
cultural production is being successfully carried out.’* It looks as 
if many regions are not fulfilling the plan. 

The critical situation in livestock breeding, which Zhivkov 
called ‘the most lagging sector in our economy’, continues to worry 
the regime, as it is one of the main reasons for the serious shortage 
of meat. It had its origin in the wholesale siaughter of animals which 
was the peasants’ desperate answer to forced collectivization. Ironic- 


1 ibid., 27 October 1959. ® sbid., 3 November 1959. ® ibid. 
‘ Quoted in Rabotnichesko Delo, 26 November 1959. 
5 Radio Sofia, 6 November 1959. 
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ally, the Government is now obliged to encourage limited private 
ownership in a belated recognition of its virtue as an incentive. In a 
recent speech at the meeting of directors of the amalgamated col- 
lective farms held in Sofia on 25 November, the Minister of Agri- 
culture urged the management of collectives to give every possible 
encouragement to peasants to develop their private plots, especially 
with regard to increasing privately owned livestock. 

It seems very unlikely that in the remaining three months of the 
year since the last progress report the Government will have been 
able to make good the gap between planned and actual production. 
When the time comes to estimate the final results of the drive in the 
countryside, it should also be borne in mind that 1958, a poor har- 
vest year in which most crops failed to reach the 1957 level, provides 
the regime with a suitably low basis on which to calculate achieve- 
ments for 1959. 

The plan for domestic trade and retail goods turnover was also not 
fulfilled. Compared with the extremely low standard of living in 
1952, the second Five-Year Plan marked a slight improvement 
which is likely to be maintained under the current plan with its shift 
towards light industry. Nevertheless, shortages, lack of choice, and 
poor quality continue to be typical characteristics of the home 
market. Nearly all goods for home consumption are made in Bul- 
garia, as the State cannot afford to spend foreign currency on them. 
Since even the best goods produced for export are frequently re- 
jected by foreign countries because of their shoddiness,’ it is easy to 
imagine that the home market is usually left with the unsellable stuff 
that even the consumer-goods-starved Bulgarians do not want. 

The main reason for the chronic shortages in the shops is the bad 
distribution system. In his report at the Seventh Party Congress, 
Todor Zhivkov said: ‘Very often in some trade enterprises, especi- 
ally in the villages, there is a lack of certain indispensable food and 
industrial products, such as salt, petroleum, vegetable oil, meat and 
meat products, vegetables, fruit, cotton and wool fabrics—in short, 
goods which are produced in sufficient quantity and can be found in 
the warehouses of the industrial enterprises or the wholesale trade 
organizations.’ Since the spring of 1959 an intensive campaign has 
been waged to ease the flow of trade between districts and improve 
the distribution of goods from district wholesale enterprises to local 
retail shops, but so far there has been little improvement. The 


1 Cf. speech of the Minister of Trade, Boris Taskov, at the Seventh Party 
Congress, in Rabotnichesko Delo, 7 June 1958. 
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decentralization of the trade network, which was to facilitate the 
buying up of agricultural produce from the collective farms, has 
failed to ensure a steady supply of food. 

The most serious deficiency in the working of the 1959 Plan con- 
tinues to be capital investment, which was fulfilled only to 75 +8 per 
cent during the first nine months. This failure is all the more sig- 
nificant in the light of Todor Zhivkov’s statement at the Seventh 
Party Congress: “The development of heavy and light industry, 
transport, agriculture, and all other branches of the national econo- 
my depends on the volume and the trends of capital investment.’ 

As the failure to fulfil the Plan becomes more apparent, two 
courses of action are open to the Party: it can either intensify the 
search for scapegoats or else scale down its objectives as the Chinese 
have done. It is highly unlikely that it will follow the second course, 
as too much political prestige has been staked on the success of the 
‘great leap forward’. Since the abrupt dismissal of the Minister of 
Trade in March 1959, intended as a warning to all comrades who 
cast doubt on the Government’s economic policy,! the Party has 
been at great pains to convince its rank and file of the ‘realism’ of its 
economic targets. Frequent references to doubts, obsolete ideas, 
prejudice, wavering, etc. suggest that Taskov was not alone in 
questioning the wisdom of the ‘leap’. However, Moscow’s full sup- 
port for Bulgaria’s economic acceleration has made any split within 
the Party unlikely. The latest Government changes,” including the 
division of the ill-starred Ministry of Foreign Trade into a Ministry 
for Home Trade and one for Foreign Trade, seem to have more 
economic than political significance. 

The full-scale mobilization of education, science, literature, and 
the arts for what might be called the second phase of Bulgaria’s 
revolution has brought to an end the period of relative relaxation, 
which made it possible for the intelligentsia openly to defy the 
regime’s cultural tutelage. But although at its Seventh Congress the 
Party could claim that it had restored discipline on the intellectual 
front, the calm appears only surface-deep. Throughout 1959 there 
have been signs that the defiant mood of 1956 has by no means been 
eradicated. If it is true that the suppression of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution has damped the revisionist ardour of the Bulgarian intelli- 
gentsia, it is equally clear that intellectual opposition could quickly 
revive in a changed international climate. 

LILIANA BRISBY 

1 Cf. Novo Vreme, June 1959. ® The Times, 14 December 1959. 
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